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Such is an eye-witness's account of Langley's triumph.
The " aerodrome " had only flown half a mile, but it
had proved beyond all doubt that heavier-than-air flight
was possible, and had foreshadowed the great aerial
fleets which would one day fill the skies. Later in the
year a second model machine attained a speed of thirty
miles an hour over a course three-quarters of a mile long.

Langley now began the construction of a larger
machine on similar lines which would carry a man.
The American government granted him some financial
assistance, and by October, 1903, his man-carrying
" aerodrome " was completed. Trials were conducted
on the Potomac River, and according to some accounts
they were spoiled on two occasions by accidents to the
launching gear. Others say that the machine and its
pilot were catapulted into the air from the roof of the
houseboat, as the smaller model had been, but that
owing to a piece of the catapult breaking at a critical
moment, the " aerodrome " and its pilot fell into the
river instead of climbing up into the air. In either case
the " aerodrome " was a failure at the time, and his
non-success, and the ridicule with which his attempts
were hailed by certain sections of the press, so affected
Langley, who was now nearly seventy, that he gave up
all further experiments.

He thought he had failed, this man who had worked
so hard to give men wings, and so did the scoffers; yet
though no one knew it at the time, they were wrong,
for despite the dismal ending to his crowning experi-
ment, Langley had been successful in constructing a
heavier-than-air flying machine which would carry a